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METEOROLOGY IN MAURITIUS 

Results of Meteorological Observations taken in 1872 at 
Mauritiusj Monthly Notices of the Meteorological 
Society of Mauritius, 1873 ; pp. 23 to 53. 

HE work of meteorological observation and discus¬ 
sion at this important station continues, as shown 
by these papers, to be prosecuted under Mr. Mel- 
drum’s direction with marked energy and success. 
The observations at the observatory, which are made 
live times daily, embrace atmospheric pressure, tem¬ 
perature, humidity, cloud, rainfall, wind, thunder, light¬ 
ning, and meteors, of which the “ Results ” present us 
with a full and carefully prepared summary. We observe 
with much satisfaction that a barograph is in operation at 
this important observatory, and very earnestly hope that 
future annual publications will give meteorologists what is 
greatly desiderated, viz., the data for the determination of 
the hourly barometric fluctuations of that region. It is 
stated that the monthly means of the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers have been derived from the observations at 
6 and 9J- A.M. and 3J and 9J P.M. ; but those of the baro¬ 
meter from the observations at gj- A.M., 3! P.M,, and <ji P.M. 
The formula employed in each case should in future be ex¬ 
plicitly stated. We infer from an examination of the table 
that the barometric means are derived from the formula 

2.T+- 2 ■ but as regards the thermometers, we 
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have no means of knowing how the observations at the 
four hours were combined in deducing the mean tempera¬ 
ture, since the means of temperature at these hours are 
not printed. Considering the hours at which the observa¬ 
tions are made, the best formula for the mean tempera¬ 
ture would be ' '* ' n,!n '. But the most satis- 
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factory course would be to give the averages at the 
observed hours, leaving it to each to deduce from these 
the approximate mean temperatures. In all published 
annual results the simple averages of actual observations 
ought to be given, and these should in no case be made 
to give way to averages hypothetically deduced. 

The rainfall has long occupied the attention of the 
Mauritius meteorologists, and a table is given showing 
the results of the rainfall at thirty-five stations. The 
annual amounts vary greatly, from an annual average of 
33 in. at Gros Cailloux to 146 in. at Cluny. The impor¬ 
tant bearing of the rainfall on the products and health of 
the island has been ably pointed out by Mr. Meld rum. 
It is much to be desired that this very energetic society 
should establish stations at suitable points over the island, 
at which observations of pressure, temperature, wind, &c., 
would be made. The position of the island, its peculiar 
physical configuration, and variety of vegetable covering, 
afford remarkable facilities for the investigation of not a 
few meteorological problems, such as the influence of 
forests on climate, and the daily march and phases of 
the pressure, temperature, and humidity of the air as 
influenced by height, exposure, and the character of the 
vegetation in the immediate neighbourhood of the instru¬ 
ment. 

The paper drawn up by Mr. Meldrum for the Vienna 
Meteorological Congress regarding the practicability and 
utility of storm warnings is of considerable value, the 


subject having long received full and able investigation at 
Mr. Meldrum’s hands, and the correctness of his deduc¬ 
tions been abundantly tested by the success attending 
the warnings issued by him. The chief, and indeed only 
difficulty, in the way of the complete success of the 
system of warnings at Mauritius is the uncertainty as to 
when and where an advancing cyclone may recurve. 

But the most valuable article in these papers is the one 
by Mr. Meldrum “ On a rainfall periodicity corresponding 
with the sunspot periodicity.” The article is a fine in¬ 
stance of a broad and comprehensive discussion of the 
question dealt with through its details, and of an ex¬ 
treme caution in constant exercise in drawing the con¬ 
clusions. The result arrived at is this :—Whether we 
take the annual rainfall over the largest possible portion 
of the globe for short periods, or over a smaller portion 
for a longer period, we arrive at the same result, viz., an 
increase of rain at o^near the epochs of maximum sun¬ 
spot area, and a decrease of rain at or near the epochs of 
minimum sun-spot area. The exceptions are few and 
trifling, being only such as might be expected in this as in 
other questions of physical research, and they all gradually 
and inevitably disappear from the results as the inquiry 
is made to cover more extended portions of the earth’s 
surface and a longer interval of time. 

Much interest attaches to the prosecution of the inquiry 
regarding the relations of solar and atmospheric changes 
into other branches of meteorology, such as the pressure, 
temperature, humidity, electricity, and motions of the air. 
Does the temperature fluctuate with the sun-spot period? 
and if so, is the increase and decrease uniform and simulo 
taneous over the globe, or do the warm and cold periods 
differ widely in different regions? How is the distribu¬ 
tion of atmospheric pressure affected ? Are the inequalities 
intensified or reduced, or does the difference find expres¬ 
sion chiefly in a greater or less disturbance of the atmo¬ 
sphere, resulting in an increase or decrease of the daily 
fluctuation as measured by the observed differences in 
the readings made, say at 9 A.M. from day to day ? In 
the further development of “ the meteorology of the 
future,” these are some of the more important questions 
that will be first inquired into. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Manual of Metallurgy. By W. H. Greenwood, 
F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
(London and Glasgow : W. Collins, Sons, and Co., 
1874.) 

The author states that the work is “ primarily designed ” 
for the use of students preparing for the advanced stage 
of the examinations of the Science and Art Department 1 
This, the first volume, contains 250 pages, of which 150 
are devoted to iron and steel. And it may be observed 
that as there is an excellent treatise on the Metallurgy of 
Iron, by Bauermann, in Weale’s Series, this part is less 
needed by students than the second, in which the meta'- 
lurgy of copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold, mercury, nickel, 
cobalt and aluminium, will be described. 

Mr. Greenwood has availed himself of his notes of Dr, 
Percy’s lectures at the Royal School of Mines, and has 
spared no pains in gathering materials for the work from 
original memoirs, as well as from the few well-known 
French and German metallurgical works. The chapters 
on fuel and fire-clays are necessarily brief; but those 
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relating to iron are satisfactory. The author has de¬ 
scribed the recent improvements made with a view to 
supersede manual labour in puddling—such as the ro¬ 
tative furnaces of Siemens and Danks. Siemens’ process 
for the production of wrought iron direct from the ore is 
also given, and the excellent researches of Bell, Snelus, 
and Dr. W. M. Watts are duly noticed. In the rest 
of (the book, the metallurgy of tin, antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, and platinum are somewhat briefly treated. 
The various processes are illustrated by fifty-nine well- 
chosen engravings. 

The book contains some curious verbal errors ; but, 
viewed as a whole, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the work is good, and may be recommended to the class 
of readers for whom it is intended. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications .] 

Fossils in Trap 

The occurrence of fossils in the volcanic rocks of our Scottish 
carboniferous series is by no means uncommon. A conspicuous 
example was described by me in the “ Transactions of the 
Geological Society of Glasgow,” vol. ii. p. 97. 

The plant remains thence derived were afterwards figured and 
described by Mr. Binnie of Manchester, and Mr. Carruthers of 
the British Museum, and in the latter institution are deposited 
large polished slabs of entire trees, together with specimens of 
the enclosing rock. 

At a later period a tooth of Ctenodus cristatus was also dis¬ 
covered in the same beds. The analysis of the rock was made 
by the late Mr. John Wallace Young,! and given by him in the 
Chemical News, vol. xiii. p. 73 * 

The rock enclosing these remains is so’heavy and compact, so 
completely devoid of any signs of stratification when fractured, 
that all previous investigators, from Prof. Bucldand in 1819, 
down to Dr. Bryce in 1865, dismissed it with a conclusive click 
of the hammer as s.u.t ly trap rock not likely to contain fossils. 

The condition in wtiith the fossils are found may be de¬ 
scribed in the precise wore- of your Nova Scotia correspon¬ 
dent (Nature, vol. x. p. 398), as “ indissolubly united with 
trap;" nevertheless, there is every probability that,originally 
the enveloping matrix must have reached the fossils in the 
shape of volcanic ash, or, more likely still, in the shape of 
a thick fluid sediment enveloping the trunks of the trees as 
they stood erect, with their broken branches, leaves, and fruit 
scattered around them. We have numerous instances of ash- 
beds overlying limestone beds containing corals, and I suspect 
Mr. Iioneyman’s 41 trap rock in a fluid state" would resolve 
itself into a rock of the nature above indicated ; at all events, 
it would*be very interesting to geologists on this side to receive 
specimens for closer examination. With regard to the possi¬ 
bility of fossils being enclosed and preserved in fluid, lava, I may 
mention that when at Catania in 1867, I was informed by Fr f. 
Sylvestri that oak trees on Mount Etna when overtaken bv lava 
streams are not actually annihilated, but the lava forms a sort of 
hollow cylinder around the trees, in which they are carbonised, 
and the silex contained in the wood collects in a fused mass at 
the bottom of the trunk. Such fused masses I met with at the 
foot of some of the stems of trees excavated by me at Arran, and 
numerous pebbles, evidently derived from the same source, are 
to be picked up on the shore between the Fallen Rocks and 
the Scriclen at the north end of Arran. E. A, Wunsch 

Loch Ranza, Arran, Sept. 19 


Chrysomela Banksii 

In answer to Mr. Moggridge (Nature, vol. x. p. 355 )> h’ s 
conjecture as to Chrysomela Banksii is correct; though whether the 
fluid it emits is irritating or not I cannot say. It is a habit pos- 
sessedby the allied generte Lins and Timarchte. 

Camberwell Rpad, Sept. 16 H. Power 


Meteor 

The following is an account of a brilliant meteor which ap¬ 
peared at 8.53 u.M. on Wednesday, Sept. 16 :— 

Size : about four times that of Jupiter. 

Colour : blue, with a red tail. 

Brightness : throwing a shadow deeper than that of a full 
moon. 

Angular measurement of tail ; from 12° to 15°. 

Duration : about 15". 

Direction of course : N.W. 

Zenith distance of point of disappearance : 75°. 

The brilliancy of the tail threw a red light on the surrounding 
landscape. G. H. Hopkins 

Bisteme Close, Burley, Hants, Sept. 16 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 

T HE second meeting of students of Oriental Literature 
and Science has been brought to a successful ter¬ 
mination under the presidency of Dr. Samuel Birch, 
Keeper of the Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. 
On Monday, the 14th inst., the Congress was opened at 
the Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle Street, when the 
president delivered a brilliant and highly interesting 
address upon the scope and value of these annual meet¬ 
ings. 

“Our century,” said Dr. Birch, “has seen a striking 
revival of Orientalism, and the discoveries in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, India, and Persia have brought again into light, 
ancient and almost forgotten monarchies, religions, and 
tongues, as they existed 4,000 years ago. Modem travel¬ 
lers have left no accessible monument uncopied, and 
immense material is now at the student’s disposal—for the 
first time, a contemporary history of recorded events in these 
old times. In Egypt only the other day, M. Mariette discovered 
fresh inscriptions at Karriak recording the conquest of Thothmes 
III. These enabled him, in a paper just read before the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, to propose important reforms in our 
Egyptian geography. Mr. George Smith’s excavations at 
ICouyunjik have brought to light new Assyrian texts ; whilst in 
India, General Cunningham’s labours promise very important 
results. Every facility should be given for excavations in the 
East, especially for such as follow up the hints afforded by monu¬ 
mental information. Two monumental discoveries made in 
recent times are of supreme importance, namely the Canopus 
triglyph tablet and a bilingual inscription of Dali, ‘ Idalium,’ in 
Cyprus. The Canopus stele has proved beyond a doubt, if 
doubt still lingered in dark corners, the truth ol the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphs, whilst the Dali text has led to the recovery 
of the old Cyprian language, which turns out to be of Greek 
form. The Mesopotamian and Egyptian monumental disco¬ 
veries make us acquainted with old submerged empires, and the 
Moabite stone is the most ancient document of alphabetic 
writing.” 

On Tuesday the second day’s work commenced with 
the president’s reception in the Egyptian and Oriental 
Department of the British Museum, The meeting of the 
Semitic Section, tinder the presidency of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, took place in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution, where the learned Assyriologist delivered 
his opening address, in which he spoke on the great 
importance of the Semitic group of languages. 

On the conclusion of this address Prof. Jules Opperf, 
in a lengthy speech delivered in French, brought before 
tire meeting the result of his labours upon the second of 
the three inscriptions of King Darius at Behistun. 

On Wednesday, after an entertainment by the Right 
Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, and a reception at Kew Gardens 
by Dr. Hooker, in his capacity as President of the 
Royal Society, the Turanian Section opened its session 
at King’s College, under the presidency of Sir Walter 
Elliot, After his address a very interesting paper was 
read “ On the Study of Turanian Languages,” by Prof. 
Hunfalvy, of Hungary, In this paper the Professor showed 
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